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Grooming 


Cows must be absolutely clean at time of milking. Certified 
farms accomplish this by: 


1. BRUSHING All adhering material is removed with 
curry comb and stiff brush. 
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3. DRYING Udders are care"ully wiped with individ- 


ual sterile towels. 


Frequent clipping is necessary to remove long 
hairs from udder, flanks and tail above the switch. 
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Providence Medical Association 
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WILLIAM WILLIAMS. KEEN— 


A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH* 
By 
WILFRED Picktes, M.D. 


A descendant of Joran Kyn, one of the original 
settlers of Chester, Pennsylvania, William Wil- 
liams Keen was born in Philadelphia on January 
19, 1837, and the premedical part of his career, as 
far as records are available, is largely the story of 
his college days,in Brown University. He ob- 
tained his preiiminary education at the Central 
High School and Saunder’s Academy in his na- 
tive city, and entered Brown at the age of eighteen. 
At this time Francis Wayland was in the last year 


of his presidency at Brown, the faculty consisting - 


of but ten members, and the total student enroll- 
ment being less than two hundred. John Hay and 
Richard Olney were undergraduates at the same 
time with young Keen who, four years later, grad- 
uated as valedictorian of his class. The subject of 
his oration was “The Scholar’s Sentiment of Ven- 
eration for the Past,” which, according to the 
newspaper report of the event, was “characterized 
by much grace and elegance.” In his charge to his 
classmates he said: “Let us not be drones in the 
busy world; but at the Bar, in the Pulpit, in min- 
istries to the sick and suffering, in the marts of 
busy trade, let us by our deeds deserve the venera- 
tion of posterity!” There is a strangely familiar 
sound to this Commencement-Day platitude, but 
subsequent events have proved that in this in- 
stance it had a sincere ring as pronounced by the 
alert young graduate, and now posterity is very 
glad to render veneration to at least one member 
of the class of 1859, who has so successfully 
made his high resolves come true. 

In the archives of Brown University there is 
preserved a generous scrapbook of contemporary 
memorabilia assembled during his college years by 


*Read before the W. W. Keen Club, April, 1926: 


this earnest young student. It contains, among 
other things, newspaper clippings of | college 
events, programs, menus, and even term bills. 
From these latter documents we learn that his tui- 
tion for the first half of his freshman year was 
$18.00 and his room rent $4.50, with thirteen 
cents for breakage of window glass. In the latter 
half of the same year the breakage charge was 
sixty cents, and in the sophomore year seventy- 
nine cents, which, as Dr. Walter has said, shows 
progress. The inclusion of numerous “mock pro- 
grams” and elaborate menus of fraternity suppers, 
along with Latin orations, poetry by John Hay, 
and reports of missionary meetings, indicate that 
the interests of the youthful scholar, like those of 
the man in after years, were not only intellectual 
and religious, but also exceedingly human. Fol- 
lowing his graduation, Keen remained for a fifth 
year.at Brown in preparation for his medical stud- 
ies, and left in 1860 to enter the Jefferson Medical 
College in Philadelphia. 


Nothing, perhaps, is more e indicative of the tre- 
mendous advance which medicine has made in the 
past sxity-five years than a consideration of the 
means of medical education in 1860. The descrip- 
tion of any medical school in this country at that 
period is largely negative in nature, for we are 
much more forcibly struck by the absence of what 
we consider essentials than by the facilities of- 
fered. At the Jefferson Medical College, for ex- 
ample, which Keen entered in September, 1860, 
there were no laboratories, no library, no real hos- 
pital, no ward classes, no microscopes and 
no instruments of precision. The entire fac- 
ulty consisted of seven professors and one 
demonstrator. There was no graded course of in- 
struction, but each professor started his course of 
lectures on the first day of the school year, appar- 
ently wholly unconcerned by the fact that much of 
his material must be entirely unintelligible until 
fundamental knowledge was gained in another 
professor’s lectures. Fortunately for the students, 
the same lectures were repeated almost verbatim 
from year to year, and as the course leading to a 
degree consisted of attending two such series of 
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lectures, much could be gained by a second hear- 
ing. The school year was short, beginning in Oc- 
tober and ending on the last day of February, but 
even so, many students came late and left early. 
Requirements for entrance must have been very 
lax, for we find that “a very small minority had a 
good preliminary education; still fewer the advan- 
tages of a college education; many of them came 
directly from the plow and the anvil.” 


There was one surgical and one medical clinic 
each week. The surgical clinics were conducted 
by Joseph Pancoast and Samuel D. Gross, men 
who by their accomplishments did much to make 
up for the paucity of equipment. Pancoast was 
the foremost American surgeon of his time, a bril- 
liant and daring operator, with technical _ skill 
heightened by the pre-anesthetic necessity for 
speed. During Keen’s school years he served as 
professor of anatomy, and has been described as 
having the anatomy of the body at his scalpel’s 
end. Gross was easily the most learned surgeon 
of his time, having written the first exhaustive 
treatise on pathological anatomy in English in 
1839, and a two-volume system of surgery which 
was a standard text-book for many years. Anti- 
sepsis and asepsis were unknown, and bacteriol- 
ogy, as Keen says with his usual felicity, “was 
utterly unsuspected.” The surgeons operated in 
dirty coats which had outlived their social useful- 
ness, and used the same table which served for 
post-mortem demonstrations. Actual sponges were 
employed, and if one chanced to fall on the floor, 
it was rinsed in clear water and returned to use 
at once. It was not uncommon for the surgeon to 
sharpen his knife on the sole of his boot as the 
first step of the operation. There were no hemo- 
static forceps, a tenaculum being passed beneath 
or through the vessel and an unsterile silk ligature 
being thus placed and tied. As there were no ab- 
sorbable sutures, the ends were left long and al- 
lowed to hang from the wound, traction being em- 
ployed from time to time in the succeeding days 
to determine when the tissues had “rotted away” 
sufficiently for the suture to be removed. Not un- 
commonly such removal was followed by severe 
secondary hemorrhage. Major cases, such as am- 
putation of the breast or of a limb, or removal of 


stone from the bladder, were talked of for days in. 


advance, and even operations for fistula and hem- 
orrhoids were considered great attractions. 
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The medical clinics were of little value, as no 
opportunity was given to the students for per- 
sonal contact with the patients. As Keen de- 
scribes it, “the members of the faculty, some of 
whom had never practised, took turns at clinical 
teaching, and I always remember with amusement 
one of them, who, if the patient had diarrhea 
would give him opium, if he was constipated would 
give him salts, but if, alas, his bowels were per- 
fectly regular knew not what under the sun to do.” 

From this brief description it is apparent that 
whatever practical training the student obtained 
must be gained outside of the formal school 
course, and this gave rise to extra-mural schools, 
of which we shall speak later, and the system of 
instruction under private preceptors. In addition 
to his work at the Jefferson Medical College 
therefore, Keen was fortunate in being the pri- 
vate office student of Jacob M. DaCosta and of 
John H. Brinton. DaCosta was without question the 
ablest clinical teacher of his time, being among the 
first to describe the irritable heart in soldiers and 
playing an important part in differentiating ty- 
phus and typhoid fevers. Had it not been for this 
association with DaCosta, Keen would have had 
no opportunity to percuss or auscultate a chest or 
even to look through a microscope during his en- 
tire medical course. Brinton gave Keen his prac- 
tical training in surgery and, accordingly, it was 
entirely natural, in response to a request that he 
furnish a surgeon for the Fifth Massachusetts 
Regiment in July of 1861, that he recommended 
Dr. Keen for this position. To Keen’s objections 
that his training was insufficient for this important 
position Brinton said, “It is true that you know 
very little, but, on the other hand, you know a 
good deal more than Smith,” the retiring occu- 
pant. Accordingly, he was sworn into service as 
Assistant Surgeon in Washington on July 4, 1861, 
and was sent to camp in Alexandria. 


A little over two weeks later, Dr. Keen had his 
first experience with actual warfare in the Battle 
of Bull Run. The wholly unorganized condition 
of the medical department may be appreciated by 
the fact that during the entire engagement -he re- 
ceived not a single order from anyone. Falling in 
with a group of medical men, however, he assisted 
in caring for the wounded, and tells an interesting 
story, indicative of the ignorance of the surgeons 


_ at this time. “One of the wounded required an 
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amputation at the shoulder joint, and the operator 
asked the brigade surgeon to compress the sub- 
clavian artery. This he proceeded to do by vigor- 
ous pressure applied below the clavicle. With a 
good deal of hesitation, I at last timidly suggested 
to him that possibly compression above the clavicle 
would be more efficacious, when, with withering 
scorn, he informed me that he was pressing in the 
right place as was proved by the name of the arte- 
ry, which was subclavian. * * * I had my 
rather grim revenge, happily not to the serious 
disadvantage of the patient. When the operator 
made the internal flap, the axillary artery gave 
one enormous jet of blood, for the subclavian per- 
sisted in running where it could be compressed 
above the clavicle, in spite of its name. I caught 
the artery in the flap, as I had been taught to do 
by Dr. Brinton, and instantly controlled the hem- 
orrhage.” Soon after this battle, the period of 
enlistment of his regiment expired, and Keen was 
discharged along with its members. 


Returning to his medical studies in September 
of this year, he completed the prescribed course 
and received the degree of M.D. in March, 1862. 
Two months later, following an examination, he 
was given a commission as Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon in the United States Army and was put in 
charge of the Eckington General Hospital on the 
outskirts of Washington. Within a few days of 
receiving this assignment, he was ordered to trans- 
form two churches into hospitals within five days. 
With no previous experience, and with no advice 
or help from any other officer, he completed the 
task in three days and on the fourth day had a 
hundred wounded under care in each hospital. 
Shortly before the second Battle of Bull Run, 
Keen was sent from Washington to Pope’s army 
with a supply train, but the Confederate forces 
relieved him of almost all of his supplies soon 
after he reached Centreville. He was then entire- 
ly unattached, and again received no orders, but 
finding a hundred wounded men housed in the 
church, he began to care for them. Bed sores, in- 
fections, and secondary hemorrhage, coupled with 
the lack of any of the simplest facilities for the care 
of patients, made this task most difficult. Just as 
food supplies were about to run out, however, an 
ambulance train arrived and carried Keen and his 
patients back to Washington. 

For several months following this engagement, 
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Keen was assigned to duty at Hospital No. 1 at 
Frederick, Md. At this time, his former preceptor 
Brinton began the collection of material for the 
Surgeon General’s Museum, now grown to be the 
finest military museum in the world. As his rep- 
resentative, Keen was active in collecting speci- 
mens, one of the most curious of which was a 
bullet found post-mortem suspended in the omen- 
tum as ina net. During the next winter he was 
transferred to the Satterlee Hospital in West 
Philadelphia, where, in one night soon after the 
battle of Gettysburg, he cared for five cases of 
secondary hemorrhage. In 1863 he was again 
transferred to the Christian Street Hospital, where 
he became associated with Dr. S. Weir Mitchell 
and Dr. George R. Morehouse. Mitchell was the 
leading American neurologist at this time, and 
this hospital was one of several special hospitals 
established by the Surgeon General, its function 
being the care and study of nervous diseases. As 
a result of their work in this clinic, Mitchell, 
Morehouse and Keen published a monograph en- 
titled “Gunshot Wounds and Other Injuries of 
Nerves,” which is considered one of the most im- 
portant surgical contributions of the Civil War, 
and which served as the basis for Mitchell’s later 
publication, “Injuries to Nerves and Their Con- 
sequences.” Another important piece of work by 
these authors was that on “Malingering,” in which 
are described numerous original methods of de- 
tecting this most baffling malady. 


If medical schools in this country were loosely 
organized and their requirements very lax, as we 
have seen, the idea that postgraduate training was 
of value was firmly rooted. As a result, we 
find Keen spending the next two years in round- 
ing out his surgical education by study in Europe. 
He first became the pupil of the younger Pouchet, 
whose father was one of Pasteur’s most ardent 
opponents in the controversy over spontaneous 
generation. Following this, he studied in Vir- 
chow’s laboratory in the Pathological Institute in 
Berlin. Rudolph Virchow, the founder of cellu- 
lar pathology, was at this time in his prime as an 
anatomist, pathologist, sanitarian, anthropologist, 
editor, teacher and politician. From him Keen 
received that basic training in pathology which is 
absolutely essential to rational surgery; and we 
can imagine him seated at the long table, taking 
his turn in observing some specimen through the 
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microscope which traveled from one student to 
another on a miniature railroad track. On his 
return to Paris, Keen visited Etienne-Jules Marey, 
che eminent French physiologist who had recently 
‘evised a practical clinical sphygmograph. Upon 
‘esting Keen’s pulse, Marey informed him that it 
was very weak, “but time has shown that what it 
has lacked in vigor it has made up in pertinacity,” 
as Keen himself puts it. 


Four years after receiving his medical degree, 
Keen began surgical practice and teaching in Phil- 
adclphia in 1866. He was officially engaged to 
ieach surgical pathology at the Jefferson Medical 
Coilege, but along with this he became the active 
head of the Philadelphia School of Anatomy. 
One of the most interesting chapters in the whole 
history of medicine might be written concerning 
extra-mural schools and teachers, called into ac- 
tivity by the failure of the established educational 
institutions to supply a well rounded medical edu- 
cation. The Great Windmill Street school of Wil- 
liam Hunter in London, the private school of Rob- 
ert Knox in Edinburgh, and the private lectures 
of Henry J. Bigelow in Boston are well known 
examples of this extra-academic instruction, but 
the institution with which Keen now became asso- 
ciated is probably the most famous of its kind in 
this country. The Philadelphia School of Anat- 
omy was founded in 1820 by Dr. Jason Valentine 
O’Brien Lawrance, to furnish instruction in anat- 
omy and surgery during the long summer vacation 
of the University, which began in April and lasted 
until November. It was never.a chartered institu- 
tion, being operated by its head as a private enter- 
prise, and this remained true throughout its his- 
tory. Many names well known in American surg- 
ery have been associated with this school, among 
the first being those of Godman, Pancoast, Mc- 
Clintock, Agnew and Keen. Dr. Keen remained 
at the head of the institution until its dissolution 
in 1875, an event brought about by the destruc- 
tion of its buildings incidental to the construction 
of a new post-office. During this time he taught 
nearly fifteen hundred students, of whom five 
became professors in medical schools and one 
opened the first dissecting room ever established 
in Japan. The school offered an opportunity for 
various medical men to work and lecture on sub- 
jects other than anatomy; thus DaCosta taught 
Physical Diagnosis, Brinton gave a course in Op- 
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erative Surgery, and Weir Mitchell did a great 
deal of experimental work in physiology. During 
these nine years Keen taught Descriptive and 
Surgical Anatomy, Surface Anatomy, Artistic 
Anatomy, and Operative Surgery. 

Even while busily engaged in building a prac- 
tice and earning an enviable reputation as a surgi- 
cal teacher, Keen found time for other interests, 
for we find him, in the following year, 1867, be- 
coming one of the charter members of the board 
of trustees of the Crozer Theological Seminary, 
one of the earliest institutions for the technical 
ra ning of Baptist clergymen in this country. 

In common with most young men beginning 
the practice of surgery, Keen found that personal 
practice is a creature of slow growth, for we find 


‘that even after five years in practice, in the month 


of June, he saw a total of seven patients, of whom 
three were charity cases, two disappeared and paid 
him nothing, and the other two paid him one dol- 
lar each. Time did not hang heavy on his hands, 
in spite of this. In addition to his teaching at 
the School of Anatomy and at the Jefferson, he 
was constantly studying and writing. In 1870 he 
edited Heath's “‘Practical Anatomy,” and in 1873 
edited Flower’s “Diagrams of Nerves.” At about 
this same time he published a series of “Clinical 
Charts of the Human Body,” and papers on vari- 
ous surgical and anatomical subjects, including 
“The Anatomy of the Optic Chasm,” “The Ossi- 
fication of the Atlas Vertebra,” “A Case of Asym- 
etry of the Skull,” “A Malformation of the 
Brain,” “Anatomical, Pathological and Surgical 
Uses of Chloral” and “The Early History of 
Practical Anatomy.” The last mentioned work is 
a carefully prepared and highly interesting ac- 
count of the early days of human anatomical 
study, which Garrison, the well known medical 
historian, has termed “most valuable for its accu- 
racy and thoroughness.” Another example of his 
pleasing style as an historian of his profession is 
found in “The History of the Philadelphia School 
of Anatomy,” delivered as the final lecture in the 
school at its dissolution in 1875, and published in 
that same year. 

During this same period Keen’s interest in lib- 
eral education was again recognized by his elec- 
tion, in 1873, as one of the Trustees of Brown 
University, his Alma Mater. 

Following the.closing of the School of Anat- 
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omy, Keen became Professor of Artistic Anat- 
omy at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, a 
position which he continued to hold until 1890. 

When Keen was at the very start of his profes- 
sional life, Joseph Lister, a young professor of 
surgery in the University of Glasgow, became in- 
terested in the work of Pasteur in studying fer- 
mentation and putrefaction, and undertook to ap- 
ply these new ideas in the field of surgery. In his 
attempt to prevent the development of micro- 
organisms in wounds, he first tried zine chloride 
and the sulphides and then carbolic acid, and such 
was his success with this latter agent that on 
August 12, 1865, he treated a compound fracture 
and obtained healing without suppuration. The 
magnitude of this accomplishment can be better 
appreciated when it is remembered that at this 
time amputation as soon as possible was the pro- 
cedure offering the greatest hope of recovery to 
a patient with such an injury. Two years later 
Lister published the results of his studies in a 
paper “On the Antiseptic Principle in the Prac- 
tice of Surgery,” thus introducing the greatest 
single advance ever made in surgery. In spite of 
its importance, however, his work and teaching 
were long the subject of bitter discussion, and 
practically no attempt was made to employ his 
principles in this country until his visit to Phila- 
delphia in 1876. At this time Keen heard Lister 
give his views, and became fully convinced of 
their value. Accordingly, on going on service at 
St. Mary’s Hospital during the following month, 
he adopted the system, being the first Philadelphia 
surgeon to use the method and one of the first 
American surgeons to take advantage of Lister’s 
discovery. It was fully five years later before 
anything approaching general acceptance of the 
method was obtained. 

A steadily increasing surgical practice and fur- 
ther teaching and writing fill the next few years 
of his life. In 1879, he edited a series of “Amer- 
ican Health Primers,” and in 1883 produced an 
excellent edition of “Gray’s Anatomy.” The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed Professor of Surg- 
ery in the Women’s Medical College, and held 
this position for the succeeding five years. 

From the time of his first work with Weir 
Mitchell, Keen had been constantly interested in 
neurological surgery, and kept up his association 
with Mitchell throughout the latter’s lifetime. In 
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1884 Dr. Bennett of London, for the first time in 
medical history, localized a tumor of the brain by 
modern methods, and Mr. Godlee operated upon 
the patient and removed the tumor. The result, 
from the standpoint of the patient, was unfortu- 
nate, for he failed to survive the operation; but 
the effect of this demonstration was far-reaching, 
since it opened an entirely new field for surgical 
endeavor. In November, 1887, Keen saw Dr. 
Weir remove an accurately localized tumor from 
within the cortex of the brain; and in the follow- 
ing month performed his first operation of this 
sort. The patient was a man of 26, who as a 
child had fallen and indented the left side of his 
head, and for about two years preceding had had 
progressive paralysis and failing eyesight. The 
pre-operative diagnosis was “pressure on the an- 
terior lobe of the left hemisphere involving the 
third convolution due to * * tumor.” With 
trephine and rongeur an opening 3 by 2! inches 
was made in the skull and a tumor almost as large 
as this opening removed, leaving the lateral ven- 
tricle completely exposed except for the scalp 
overlying the bony defect in the skull. The tumor 
was found to be a fibroma, apparently caused by 
constant irritation from a small fragment of the 
inner table of the skull dislodged at the time of 
the original injury. The patient made a good re- 
covery, and lived, relieved of symptoms, for over 
thirty years following this operation. The next 
year, in the course of a symposium on cerebral 
localization at the first Congress of American 
Physicians and Surgeons, Keen presented three 
patients from whom he had been enabled to re- 
move brain tumors with the help of accurate 
localization. 


As a natural result of this and similar work, 
Keen’s reputation and prestige as a surgeon were 
now increasing rapidly, and upon the death of the 
younger Gross, in 1889, he was chosen to succeed 
him as Professor of Surgery in the Jefferson 
Medical College. This position he filled until his 
retirement in 1907. An interesting account of 
him as a teacher has been recorded by his suc- 
cessor, Dr. J. Chalmers DaCosta, who says, “As 
a teacher I never heard him excelled. He had 
that combination of earnestness and clearness that 
was absolutely convincing of his own beliefs. I 
never heard him teach a fad in my life. I never 
heard him teach any of those fanciful things that 


PRESIDENT’S OFFICE 
BROWN UNIVERSITY 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


ROWN UNIVERSITY joins the Medical Fraternity 
of Rhode Island in extending warmest felicita- 
tions to Dr. Keen on his ninetieth anniversary. 

He has stood, like a rock, through his entire career for 
freedom in research and in teaching, and by voice and 
pen and high example has constantly summoned his 
colleagues to climb with him the heights of private in- 
tegrity and public service. For all of us plain living and 
high thinking are easier because he has lived, and Brown 


University is stronger because of his strength. 


W. H. P. FAUNCE 


WILLIAM W. KEEN, M.D. 
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are so common; and as an operator, it is needless 
to say he was a master. He always showed best 
when the situation was worst. Doctor Keen was 
always calmer, quieter, kinder, pleasanter, the 
worse the surgical situation was, and I never saw 
it get the best of him. He had a favorite expres- 
sion when he would finally get hold of the situa- 
tion and control the hemorrhage. He would say, 
‘Now we have the whiphand of it.’ It passed into 
a proverbial expression in the Jefferson Medical 
College.” 

At this same time, Keen organized the first 
surgical textbook ever compiled in the English 
language, and with Dr. J. William White as co- 
editor, published “The American Text-book of 
Surgery” in 1892. The work passed through four 
large editions, and was one of the most popular 
texts of its time. 

In the following year Dr. Keen assisted Dr. 
Joseph D. Bryant in operating upon President 
Cleveland. The political situation was such that 
absolute secrecy was necessary, for the President 
was found to have a malignant growth of the left 
upper jaw. Accordingly the operating was done on 
a yacht while it steamed at half speed up the East 
River. At the first operation, the entire left up- 
per jaw was removed from the first bicuspid to 
just beyond the last molar, and a small portion of 
the soft palate was also removed. The antrum 
was found filled with a sarcomatous mass. A 
second operation was performed a few weeks 
later to remove further suspicious tissue, and the 
resulting defect was closed by a cleverly devised 
rubber plate. Mr. Cleveland survived the opera- 
tions without recurrence of the growth for over 
fifteen years, and such was the success of the pre- 
cautions as to secrecy, that the story was not 
known until 1917. For a most interesting account 
of the political situation as well as of the opera- 
tions performed, Dr. Keen’s little book, “The 
Surgical Operations on President Cleveland in 
1893,” should be consulted. 

In 1895, Dr. Keen’s services to Brown Univer- 
sity as a Trustee were recognized by his election 
to the Board of Fellows, a position which he has 
occupied since that time. 


Considering his activity as an army surgeon in 
the Civil War, it was but natural that with the out- 
break of hostilities with Spain in 1898 Keen vol- 
unteered, but the war was of such short duration 
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that his services were not required. In this same 
year, however, he published a paper on “The 
Surgical Complications and Sequelae of Typhoid 
Fever,” regarded as one of the most authoritative 
works concerning these conditions. Non-medical 
writing also occupied some of his time, for he 
also published a “History of the First Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia” in this year. 

After more than thirty years in practice, Keen 
at this time was near the height of his professional 
career, and many honors began to be given to him. 
Accordingly we find him elected President of the 
American Medical Association in 1899, and Presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia College of Physicians, the 
oldest medical society in the United States, in the 
following year. In the same year, Keen was one 
of four American surgeons to be made Honorary 
Fellows of the Royal College of Surgeons of Eng- 
land, on the occasion of the celebration of the cen- 
tenary of its present charter. In 1901, he was 
given the degree of LL.D. by Brown University 
and was made an honorary member of the Ger- 
man Surgical Society. 

In company with two of his daughters, in 
1901-2, Dr. Keen made a tour around the world, 
traveling westward from San Francisco, and vis- 
iting Russia, Hawaii, Japan, Korea, China, the 
Philippines, India, Egypt, Greece, and Palestine. 
In all the countries which he visited, including 
Persia, and excepting only Java and Turkestan, 
Keen found old students, anxious to meet and 
pay honor to their inspiring teacher. Dr. Keen is 
in the habit of calling Dr. Weir Mitchell, his old 
preceptor, a “yeasty”? man, because of his ability 
in spurring others on to work ; but this demonstra- 
tion of the far-reaching effect of his own teaching 
would seem to fairly entitle him to the same de- 
scriptive adjective. 

From this time on, Keen’s life embraces a con- 
stantly increasing list of honors granted to him at 
home and abroad. In 1902 he was made a member 
of the Clinical Society of London, and in the fol- 
lowing year received the degree of LL.D. from 
North-Western University, and the same degree 
from Toronto University. In this year he was 
elected President of the Sixth Congress of Amer- 
ican Physicians and Surgeons, delivering as his 
presidential address a paper on “The Duties and 
Responsibilities of Trustees of Public Medical 
Institutions”; a paper which has as much direct 
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application now as at the time of its delivery. In 
this paper, in advocating the teaching hospital as 
a benefit to patient and doctor alike, he says, 
“Who will be most certain to keep up with the 
progress of medical science, he who works alone 
with no one to discover his ignorance; or he who 
is surrounded by a lot of bright young fellows 
who have read the last’ ‘Lancet,’ or the newest 
‘Annals of Surgery,’ and can trip him up if he is 
not abreast of the times? I cannot afford to have 
the youngsters familiar with operations, means of 
investigation or newer methods of treatment of 
which I am ignorant. I must perforce study, read, 
catalogue, and remember ; or give place to others 
who will. I always feel at the Jefferson Hospital 
as if I were on the run with a pack of lively dogs 
a: my heels. Students are the best whip and spur 
I know.” 

At about this same time, an interesting anec- 
dote appeared in one of the Philadelphia daily pa- 
pers. One winter afternoon, as Dr. Keen was 
walking along a street in New York, a man 
slipped on the icy pavement and fell, breaking his 
leg. Dr. Keen went to the man’s assistance, and 
improvised a splint from his own umbrella and sev- 
eral handkerchiefs. As he was finishing, the am- 
bulance arrived. “You bandaged this rather well,” 
said the ambulance surgeon to Dr. Keen. “Thank 
you,” said the latter. “Oh, not at all,” the youth 
answered. “I suppose that you have been reading 
up some ‘First Aid to the Injured’ treatise, eh? 
They say that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, but I must say that you have put to good 
effect the little that you have learned about surg- 
ery. Give me your name and address, and I'll 
forward the umbrella to you.” “I'll give you my 
card,” said Dr. Keen, and did so. The young 
surgeon flushed as he read the name of one of the 
greatest of modern surgeons. 

In 1905, work was begun on Keen’s most 
marked contribution to surgical literature, his 
eight volume “Surgery,” embodying articles by 
about a hundred American and British authors. 
Each volume comprises about a thousand pages, 
and the last was not issued until 1921. This sys- 
tem is at present one of the most authoritative in 
the English language. In 1905, also, Dr. Keen 
received an honorary LL.D. from the University 
of Edinburgh, and was made an Honorary Fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons of Edinburgh. 
In the following year, he received the degree of 
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LL.D. from Yale University, and an honorary 
M.D. from the University of Greifswald. Inter- 
ests other than surgery continued to occupy some 
of his time, evidently, for in this year, we find him 
elected President of the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union and a Trustee of Vassar College. 

In May, 1907, as the delegate of the American 
Philosophical Society, Keen attended the festival 
held at the University of Upsala, Sweden, in 
commemoration of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Carolus Linnaeus. This society, 
the oldest scientific society in the United States, 
and Harvard University were the only American 
institutions invited to send delegates, and to these 
delegates was given the honorary degree of Ph.D., 
the highest degree within the gift of the Univer- 
sity. This was the first time since its founding in 
1477 that the University of Upsala granted de- 
grees to any foreigners. Keen has written an in- 
teresting account of the ceremonies, in his usual 
happy style. For example, “After all the degrees 
in each Faculty had been conferred the orchestra 
rendered a musical selection. They were all finely 
rendered, but the music chosen amused us. For 
the Theologs (I presume they were Lutherans), 
they gave the ‘March of the Priests of Baal’; for 
the lawyers, ‘See the Conquering Hero Comes’; 
the doctors were welcomed by Schubert’s ‘Death 
and the Maiden’; (I concluded, charitably, that 
she had appendicitis and was rescued from death 
by the doctor) ; while the new Doctors of Phil- 
osophy were honored by Mendelssohn’s ‘Wedding 
March,’ which I interpreted as either a reminis- 
cence, an exhortation or a prophecy.” 


In this year, 1907, Dr. Keen brought to a close 
forty-one years of active practice and teaching, by 
retiring from practice and resigning his position 
as Professor of Surgery at the Jefferson. He was 
made Professor Emeritus at this time, as a mark 
of appreciation of all that his untiring work had 
meant to the institution which he had served so 
long and faithfully. But this resignation and re- 
tirement by no means meant a life of inactivity, 
for his writing continued without pause. 


In 1908 Dr. Keen became president of the 
American Philosophical Society, and in this same 
year made a visit to Italy, when he was made an 
honorary Fellow of the Italian Surgical Society 
and was granted an audience with the Queen of 
Italy. 
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No account of the life of Dr. Keen would be at 
all complete without some reference to his long- 
continued and very effective fight in support of 
animal experimentation as a source of valuable 
contributions to our knowledge of the treatment 
of disease. Throughout his entire professional 
life, he has neglected no opportunity to assail 
vigorously that philocanism which would place the 
lives of a few animals before those of countless 
numbers of human beings. Thus in 1885 we find 
him delivering an address on “Our Recent Debts 
to Vivisection” at the Commencement of the 
Women’s Medical College; and in 1893 publish- 
ing in Harper’s Magazine an article on “Vivisec- 
tion and Brain Surgery.” In 1901 he published 
correspondence with the American Humane Asso- 
ciation, under the title of ‘Misstatements of 
Anti-vivisectionists,” in which he showed the 
false and misleading nature of much of their 
propaganda. In 1910 he wrote several of the 
“Defence of Research Pamphlets,” published by 
the American Medical Association, for example: 
“What Vivisection Has Done for Humanity” and 
“Modern Antiseptic Surgery, and the role of ex- 
periment in its discovery and development.” In 
addition to these direct attacks on anti-vivisection, 
we find scattered through a great many of his 
papers and addresses continued arguments for 
experimentation. It is fair to say that animal ex- 
perimentation has had no more valuable protag- 
onist in the history of medicine than Dr. Keen. 

Honors continued to be paid to Dr. Keen fol- 
lowing his retirement. In 1911, the University of 
St. Andrews gave him an honorary LL.D. In the 
summer of this year, while Dr. Keen was in Ber- 
lin, he developed symptoms of what appeared to 
be a most serious illness, and returning to this 
country as soon as possible, went to Rochester, 
Minnesota, for treatment. Dr. William J. Mayo 
operated upon Dr. Keen and discovered a condi- 
tion much less serious than had been feared, and 
one which he was able to remedy completely, al- 
though this involved a fairly extensive operation. 
With his characteristic ability in surmounting ob- 
stacles, Dr. Keen recovered promptly, and in the 
following year, in celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the awarding of his medical degree, 
Jefferson Medical College granted him an honor- 
ary Sc.D. In 1913 he was made an honorary Fel- 
low of the American College of Surgeons. 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen marked the 
publication of his book, “Animal Experimenta- 
tion and Medical Progress,” in which he restates 
his convincing arguments for increased use of this 
method of investigation. In this same year Keen 
was elected President of the International Surgical 
Congress which was scheduled to meet in Paris in 
1917. He was the first American surgeon to. be so 
honored; Kocher, a Swiss; Czerny, a German; 
Champonniere, a Frenchman; and Depage, a Bel- 
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gian, having been the previous recipients of this 
distinction. Because of the war, the congress was 
not held until 1920, when Dr. Keen presided. On 
his return, he remarked that he was sure to live at 
least five years longer, for, he said, “it takes five 
years to live down a thing of that sort.” 

In 1915, his daughter, Dora Keen, discovered a 
glacier in Alaska which she named the Brown 
University Glacier in honor of her father. The 
glacier is the main source of the Harvard Glacier, 
and flows from the Chugach Mountains into Col- 
lege Fjord at the northwestern extremity of 
Prince William Sound. Dr. Keen was selected as 
the speaker at the Ether Day exercises at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital in this same year, 
when he discussed “The Dangers of Ether as an 
Anesthetic.” 

In 1917 he delivered the Colver lectures at 
Brown, taking as his subject “Medical Research 
and Human Welfare,” and in these he traced the 
enormous advance of medicine during his profes- 
sional lifetime. In the same year he published: a 
book, “The Treatment of War Wounds.” 

In 1919 he was given the degree of LL.D. by 
the University of Pennsylvania, and in 1920 the 
degree of Sc.D. by Harvard University. In the 
same year he was created an Officer of the Order 
of the Crown of Belgium by King Albert. In the 
following year he wrote his little confession of 
faith entitled “I believe in God and in Evolution,” 
which, in spite of the mass of literature evoked by 
the Dayton trial, remains one of the clearest ex- 
positions of the subject yet produced. In this 
same year he was awarded the Henry J. Bigelow 
Medal for achievement in surgery, and on this 
occasion he delivered a very interesting address 
concerning “Sixty Years of Surgery.” In 1922 
he was made a Foreign Associate of the French 
Academy of Medicine, and was given the degree 
of Doctor Honoris Causa by the University of 
Paris in the following year. In 1924, he pub- 
lished another non-medical literary work, “The 
Life Everlasting.” 

This month marks the ninetieth birthday of this 
Dean of American Surgeons. He is now, as in the 
past, an interested student of modern surgery, a 
constant and very effective worker for the ad- 
vancement of science, and a continuing source of 
inspiration to all who would follow the profession 
which he has so greatly honored. 
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EDITORIALS 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS KEEN 


When the Civil War was being fought a young 
surgeon, then recently graduated from Jefferson 
Medical College, served his country from 1862 to 
1864 in the hospitals of Philadelphia; during the 
Spanish-American War the same surgeon, now 
one of the pre-eminent in his profession, was 
found in active service; and yet again, so ardent 
was his patriotism, so inexhaustible his energy, 


that when America entered the Great War he put 
on once more the uniform of his country to give 
freely of his strength and his experience. The young 
surgeon of the Civil War was Lieutenant Keen, 
the medical officer of the Great War was William 
Williams Keen, the Nestor of American medicine 
whose ninetieth birthday is soon to be celebrated. 
But there is more than this, for one of his early 
patients had been in the armies of the Great 
Napoleon, and his grandmother often told him of 
her conversations with General Washington. Thus 
his memories span the whole course of our Re- 
public’s existence. 
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For us who are citizens of Rhode Island, the 
most pleasing thing about Dr. Keen’s extraordi- 
nary career is that although he was born in Phila- 
delphia in 1837, he began and completed his col- 
legiate life in Providence, being graduated from 
Brown University in the class of 1859. Like so 
many others of her illustrious sons, lawyers, 
statesmen, physicians and men of letters, he has 
always been devoted to the welfare of his Alma 
Mater and for more than fifty years, as Trustee 
and Fellow, has guided and fostered her growth 
in numbers, in influence and in distinction. Nor 
has the University been unmindful of her dis- 
tinguished alumnus, for by conferring her degrees 
upon him, she has honored herself as well as him; 
and by inviting him to deliver the Colver Lectures 
in 1917, heard from his own lips the story of 
medical research and human welfare in the making 
of which he had himself played no inconsiderable 
part. 

We who are younger men, in years if not in 
spirit, find it difficult to realize that everything 
except vaccination, which is especially character- 
istic of modern medicine had its birth in the life- 
time of this remarkable physician. He saw the 
dawn of modern anesthesia; when he began to 
practice, the methods of controlling hemorrhage 
were crude and primitive ; the knowledge of germs 
and germicides was still in the womb of the future; 
the use of the clinical thermometer was uncommon 
and fever was estimated by placing the hand on the 
patient’s neck or arm; operations upon the head, 
thorax and abdomen were not -in the realm of 
practical surgery because of the tragedies which 
followed sepsis; in a word, the things which to us 
are matters of daily routine were then in the mak- 
ing or perhaps not known at all. If then we would 
apprehend the real significance of Dr. Keen’s 
career, we shall remember that if we are in the 
possession of a great dominion and commerce of 
science it is because his argosies were on the ocean 
and his camels upon the desert. We can read the 
marvelous story in his own works, beginning with 
Reflex Paralysis and Gunshot Wounds and Other 
Injuries of Nerves and ending with his monu- 
mental System of Surgery. 

But great as are the qualities of his intellect, 
who will say less of his qualities of heart. By his 
intellect he has gained the admiration of his fel- 
lows, by his heart he has won the tribute of their 
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affection. The world of his professional activities 
has been always too small to contain him, and so 
he has gone abroad into the busy world of men, 
mingling with them and inspiring them, ever en- 
gaged in works of social betterment, encouraging 
young men by precious advice and noble example, 
meeting in combat those who would obstruct the 
advance of science by experimentation, confess- 
ing manfully his faith not in Nature only but in 
Nature’s God, and withal by the kindly influence 
of his gracious ways through all these years, mak- 
ing the world a better place because of his living 
in it. 

And so the Ruope IsLanp MepIcaL JourNAt, 
as being the mouthpiece of his brothers in medi- 
cine in the home of his alma mater dedicates to 
him, in loving admiration, this its Commemorative 
Number, wishing him health and happiness and 
all good things on the ninetieth anniversary of his 
birth. 


INFANT MORTALITY 


In one of his books Professor Rosenan makes 
this statement, that “being a baby is one of the 
most hazardous occupations in the United States.” 
In the early days before the infant was given 
much consideration, this was undoubtedly true, 
but with the present day methods, it is becoming 
less so. 

One of the arguments used by the opponents of 
rescue methods was that saving more infants 
would mean the survival of the unfit with the con- 
sequent added drain on society in the future. They 
contended that saving these infants would result 
in a lowered vitality and the community would 
have to assume more responsibility in the future. 

The proponents of this argument of the sur- 
vival of the fittest have been proven wrong. Many 
of these infants were not unfit, but merely were 
unfortunate in their heredity, environment or so- 
cial status. When these factors were improved, 
the infants soon took their place on a par with 
their more fortunate contemporaries. 

A further and more convincing proof that the 
saving of these infants has not been a drain on 
society is shown by the increase in the expectancy 
of life. Twenty years ago, when the infant mor- 
tality was about 150 per 1,000 births, the expec- 
tancy of life was about 45 years, whereas now 
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with an infant mortality of 75 per 1,000 births, 
the expectancy of life has increased to 55% years. 


CHANGELESS DISEASES 


During the past few years attention has been 
drawn to the various aspects of life of early man. 
Relics of these times that shed light on his mode 
of living and activities have been eagerly sought 
and studied and the results have been given wide 
publicity. One phase is of particular interest to 
the medical profession and that is the diseases to 
which he was subject. 

We are more indebted to the ancient Egyptian 
embalmers than to anyone for such data, because 
our information is obtained almost alone from 
mummies. A method has been devised whereby 
their body tissues have been sufficiently restored 
to normal to make possible careful microscopic 
study of them. Among some of the more note- 
worthy and grosser maladies described was a case 
of Pott’s disease, probably the earliest record of 
tuberculosis. In another body was unmistakable 
evidence of hook worm disease. Healed fractures 
were common. Although numerous drawings of 
dwarfs are not proof of cretanism it is fair to 
assume that diminished thyroid activity was of 
common occurrence. Further studies will yield 
much valuable information and will be of increas- 
ing interest. 


MEMORIAL 
Dr. FREDERICK G. PHILLIPS 


Dr. Frederick George Phillips died at his home 
in Providence on July 25, 1926, of acute cholecys- 
titis. He was born in Providence March 24, 1877, 
a son of the late Charles A. and Sarah W. Phil- 
lips. He received his early education in the public 


‘schools of Providence and entered Brown Univer- 


sity in the class of 1901. Leaving college at the 
end of his freshman year, he spent a year working 
for his father, who was a contractor and builder. 
He then entered the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons of New York City, from which he was 
graduated in the class of 1902. After serving a 
surgical interneship at the Rhode Island Hospital 
and later acting as interne at the Providence Ly- 
ing-In Hospital, he located in Providence as a gen- 
eral practitioner. 
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Dr. Phillips was, to a marked degree, the for- 
tunate possessor of that rare combination of po- 
liteness, warmth of geniality and good-fellowship. 
Those characteristics, coupled with a willingness 
to work and an untiring devotion to his chosen 
profession, resulted in his building up an extraor- 
dinarily large general practice with particular at- 
tention to surgery during the past ten years of his 
life. In addition to his routine work as a practi- 
tioner, for many years he gave freely of his time 
as physician to the Out-Patient Department of the 
Rhode Island Hospital. He was one of the volun- 
teer physicians who, with the Red Cross Relief 
expedition, hastened to the relief of the victims of 
the munitions explosion in Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
and he gave freely of his time as a draft physi- 
cian during the World War. 

He was a member of the Providence Medical 
Association, the Rhode Island Medical Society 
and the American Medical Association and served 
most acceptably on many committees of those 
Societies. The valuable painting of Pasteur which 
adorns the walls of our State Medical Library 
building was presented to the Society by Dr. Phil- 
lips several years ago. Dr. Fred Phillips was gen- 
erous to a fault. It can be truly said of him that 
he was always doing something for some one else. 
For many years he maintained a beautiful home, 
consecrated to the care and comfort of his aged 
parents, an invalid brother, his unmarried sisters 
and other members of his father’s large family. 

His mind remained clear and active up to the 
last hours of his life and he was making plans and 
giving directions with which to meet every ensu- 
ing detail. 

A few days before his death he married Miss 
Elizabeth Louise Foster of this city. Thoroughly 
devoted to each other for many years, they post- 
poned their marriage from time to time until cer- 
tain obligations to their families should be ful- 
filled. 


It is extremely difficult to choose appropriate 
language with which to adequately extol the life 
of such a man as Dr. Phillips, but enough has 
been written to remind us of his striking person- 
ality, sterling character and devotion to his work 
which he energetically continued, frequently into 
the late hours of the evening, at the expense of 
much needed rest. His large following of patients 
and friends were shocked at the news of his sud- 
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den and untimely death. Our medical societies 
have lost one of their high class members and 
Providence one of its best citizens. 
Dr. EpMuND CHESEBRO 
Dr. CHARLES HAWKES 
Dr. ALEX. BuRGESS 
October 4, 1926. 


SOCIETIES 


Tue Ruope Istanp Mepicat SOcIETY 
CouNCIL 
Nov. 22, 1926. Medical Library. 
_ The regular meeting of the Council was held 
this date at 4:30 P. M., the President, Dr. H. G. 
Partridge, presiding. 
The Treasurer, Dr. J. E. Mowry, oa———~ 
the budget for 1927 as follows: 
Bupcet 1927 


Collations and Annual Dinner..............-- $600 00 
Expenses of Secretary (Sec. hire)........... 75 00 
Stenographer at Meetings.............ceeeee- 20 00 
Delegate to American Medical Association. . 100 00 
House Supplies and Expenses.............+++ 200 00 
ks and Journals (including Ely Fund $74) 150 00 
$4,819 00 

INcoME FOR 1927 
Interest from Harris Fund...............00. 290 00 
Providence Medical Association.............. 450 00 
$5,374 00 
4,819 00 
$555 00 
Balance in Bank November $2,366 98 

Harris Funp 

Southern Illinois Light & Power Co.......... $120 00 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co.........0scccecees 60 00 
$290 00 


The Council voted to approve the budget as 
presented and to refer it to the House of Dele- 
gates with the recommendation that it be accepted. 

Adjourned. 


J. W. Leecu, M.D., Sec’y. 


THE RHODE ISLAND MEDICAL JOURNAL 


January, 1927 


House oF DELEGATES 
Nov. 22, 1926. 


The regular meeting was held this day and 
called to order by the President, Dr. H. G. Part- 
ridge, at 5 P. M. The report of the Council was 
made by the Secretary and the budget for 1927 
presented by the Treasurer was adopted, follow- 
ing the recommendation of the Council. 

The resignation of Dr. F. T. Fulton as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Legislation, State and 
National, was accepted with regret and with ap- 
preciation of his untiring efforts during his ten- 
ure of office. 

Dr. Charles F. Gormly was elected a member of 
the Committee for Legislation, State and National. 

It was voted that the dues for 1927 be fixed at 
$10.00. 

The President reported relative to the New 
England Medical Council, an organization of rep- 
resentatives of all the New England States for 
the purpose of discussing problems which concern 
the practice of medicine, medical education, public 
health, legislation, and in general all matters re- 
lating to the welfare of physicians of New Eng- 
land. 

On motion of Dr. Jones, seconded by Dr. King- 
man, it was voted by the House of Delegates to 
approve the formation of a New England Medical 
Council. 

The Secretary read a communication from the 
American Medical Association relative to immedi 
ate relief in disaster. The plan in brief contem- 
plates the appointment of the President of the 
State Society as state director and the Presidents 
of the County Societies as regional directors for 
immediate medical relief in disasters, to act before 
organized relief such as the Red Cross can take 
charge of the situation. The discussion of the 
subject brought out the possibilities of such an 


organization in this state duplicating the plans of 


the local chapters of the American Red Cross. It 
was voted that the Secretary be instructed to com- 
municate with the officials of the American Red 
Cross in Rhode Island to determine whether or 
not in their opinion the institution of such an or- 
ganization would conflict with or duplicate the 
work of relief in disaster already planned by the 
Red Cross in this state. 

The Virginia State Medical Society requested — 
the co-operation of the physicians of Rhode Island 
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in raising a fund to purchase the birthplace of Dr. 
Walter Reed and to provide for the establishment 
of a Walter Reed Chair for research at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. The President appointed the 
following committee: A. T. Jones, Chairman, 
F. T. Fulton, C. D. Sawyer, C. L. Philips, F. B. 
Sargent, H. L. Johnson, W. F. Flanagan, W. C. 
Gordon, M. B. Milan, R. C. Robinson. 
Adjourned. 
J. W. Leecu, Sec’y. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Rhode 
Island Medical Society was held December 2, 
1926, at 4 P. M. at the Medical Library, the 
President, Dr. H. G. Partridge, presiding. 

The minutes of the meeting of the Council 
and House of Delegates was read by the Secretary. 

The President made announcements of the fol- 
lowing appointments: Delegates to the Maine 
Medical Society—Dr. B. L. Towle, Dr. C. E. 
Hawkes. Delegates to the New Hampshire Medi- 
cal Society—Dr. H. B. Sanborn, Dr. R. C. Rob- 
inson. Delegates to the Vermont Medical Society 
—Dr. F. G. Taggart, Dr. W. C. Gordon. Dele- 
gates to the Massachusetts Medical Society—Dr. 
Roland Hammond, Dr. A. A. Barrows. Delegates 
to the Connecticut Medical Society—Dr. I. H. 
Noyes, Dr. C. O. Cooke. Member at large of 
Board of Trustees of the Medical Library—Dr. 
H. B. Potter. Anniversary Chairman—Dr. L. C. 
Kingman. 

Dr. Skelton presented for Dr. Sherman of New- 
port, photographs and jaw bone of a shark from 
which, on dissection, was recovered a human arm. 
Papers: 

1. “Conservation of Vision,” Dr. H. C. Mes- 
senger, Providence, R. I. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. This paper was discussed 
by Drs, Hawkins, Leech, Dowling and 
Messenger. 

2. “Influenza—Its Preliminary Complica- 
tions,” Dr, A. M. Burgess, President. This 
paper was discussed by Drs. E. H. Wing, 
Fulton, Sundlind, Perkins, Mathews and 
Richardson. 

3. “Czsarian Section—Its Types and Indi- 
cations,” Dr. Barton Cooke, Hirst, Phila- 
delphia, Professor of Obstetrics at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Numerous lantern 


SOCIETIES 


slides illustrated the steps of the various 
types of Czsarian Operations. 
Discussion opened by Dr. E. S. Brackett and 
continued by Dr. I. H. Noyes and Dr. Hirst. 
A collation was served after adjournment. 
J. W. Leecu, M.D., Secretary 


PRovIDENCE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The regular monthly meeting of the Providence 
Medical Association was called to order by the 
President, Dr. Roland Hammond, Monday eve- 
ning, October 4, 1926, at 8:50 o’clock. 

The records of the last weaning were read and 
approved. 

The President reported that the Committee on 
Clinical Conferences had started the clinics and 
wished to call particular attention to the one at 
Wallum Lake by Dr. Barnes. 

Dr. Chesebro read an obituary on Dr. Fred G. 
Phillips. 

It was voted that a copy be sent to the family 
and a copy spread on the records. 

The Standing Committee having approved their 
applications the following were elected to mem- 
bership: Cecil Calvert Dustin, Jessie Merrill 
Gibson, John Picozzi, Meyer Saklad. 

The first paper of the evening by Dr. Chas. O. 
Cooke and Dr. Peter P. Chase, “A Report on a 
Method for Treating Fracture of the Femur,” 
was read by Dr. Chase. It described a method de- 
vised by an Australian in which the leg lies upon 
pillows with extension attached below the knee 
and with a series of pulleys alignment and length 
is maintained, with flexion at the knee. Because 
of the simplicity, comfort and apparent efficiency, 
it is ideal for children and seems of value for 
adults. Diagrams and a photo were shown. Dr. 
Cooke opened the discussion which was continued 
by Drs. Leonard, Kingman, Hawkes, Smith, Bar- 
rows, Cutts and Chase. 

The second paper on “Intestinal Obstruction” 
was read by Dr. Edgar B. Smith. Emphasizing 
the gravity, he spoke of the causes, putting appen- 
dicitis first. He then reviewed the symptoms and 
urged early intervention, quoting Moynihan, 
“When obstruction is suspected operation is in- 
dicated.” 

The life saving value of high jejunostomy was 
dwelt on and in operating little rather than too 
much surgery was pleaded for. 
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An instructive table was given, showing the 
steadily increasing death rate with delay in opera- 
tion. 

Dr. Pitts opened the discussion and Drs. Hoye, 
Barrows, and Smith took part. Dr. Richardson 
gave a very encouraging report on the use of 
measles serum. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:45 P. M. At- 
tendance 74. Collation was served. 

Respectfully submitted 
PETER PINEO CuHAsE, Secretary 


Pawtucket MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


The Pawtucket Medical Association held their 
regular monthly meeting at the Jack o’ Lantern, 33 
Summer street, Pawtucket, on Thursday evening, 
November 18, 1926. 

Resolutions on the death of Dr. John N. Ven- 
ick were read by Dr. Frank Lutz. The Secretary 
was requested to forward one set of resolutions 
to the family of the deceased, and to place one set 
on the records of the Association. 

A committee was appointed to confer with the 
Red Cross officials, in regard to a better under- 
standing between the nurses’ responsibilities and 
the individual practice of the physician. 

Dr. Charles L. Farrell and Dr. Irving H. Far- 
rell were elected members of the Association. 

A very interesting paper was read by Dr. Ira 
H. Noyes of Providence. -Subject: “Gynecology 
in General Practice.” 

Meeting was adjourned and collation served. 

Lester J. Gitroy, M.D., Secretary 


HOSPITALS 
Tue MemoriaL Hospitat 


The following is a copy of the minutes of the 
Memorial Hospital Staff meeting held November 
4, 1926: 

Meeting called to order at 9:15 by President 
Wheaton. Report of Secretary read and ap- 
proved. Record of attendance taken. Thirty-two 
members were present. Report of surgical service 
given by Dr. J. L. Turner. Report of orthopedic 
service given by Dr. H. E. Harris. Report of 
pediatric service given by Dr. E. A. McLaughlin. 
Report of medical service given by Dr. J. L. 
Wheaton. 

An interesting paper was read by Dr. Banice 
Feinberg on “Review of Tuberculosis in Chil- 
dren.” Notes: Mode of Entry of Bacilli—Re- 
spiratory and alimentary tract. Media—Milk. 
Lodge—In lymph nodes and other body organs 
secondarily. Diagnosis—Must be made while dis- 
ease is in lymph nodes. Prognosis—Infancy fa- 
tal. 50% in second year. Treatment—Rest, sun- 
shine, cod liver oil, etc. Paper discussed by Drs. 
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McLaughlin, Kelley and Bates. Discussion closed 
by Dr. Feinberg. 

Dr. Wheaton brought before the meeting a let- 
ter to the Staff in regard to the attendance at Staff 
av General discussion by members of the 

taff. 

Motion passed that a committee of three be ap- 
pointed to look up attendance at Staff meetings 
in other Rhode Island Hospitals and report at the 
next meeting. Committee: Drs. E. S. Wing, J. L. 
Dowling, R. C. Bates. 

Motion passed that the letter from the Trustees 
be placed on file. 

Motion passed that dues for the year 1926 be 
$1.00 per member. 

Adjourned at 10:00 P. M. 

Joun F. Kenney, M.D., Secretary 


Copy of the meeting of the Memorial Hospital 
Staff held December 2, 1926: 

Meeting called to order by President Wheaton 
at 9 P. M. 

Report of the Secretary was read and approved. 
25 members were present. 

Surgical report read and comments made on 
“Appendicitis” by Dr. Jones. 

Medical report read by Dr. Wing and several 
cases discussed. 

Dr. Earl Kelley reported several cases for 
children’s service. 

Dr. F. B. Sargent reported for the Nose and 
Throat Clinic. 

Dr. J. L. Dowling reported for the Eye Clinic. 

Dr. E. S. Wing presented a report for the Com- 
mittee on attendance rules. Remarks also made 
by Drs. Bates and Dowling of the same Com- 
mittee. 

Motion was made that the Executive Committee 
of the Board of Trustees be notified of the find- 
ings of the Committee named by the staff to inves- 
tigate other hospitals in Rhode Island in regard to 
the attendance at Staff meetings. They report that 
the attendance at our meetings is very much better, 
in proportion to the size of staff and the size of 
the hospital, than any other hospital in the State. 
It is recommended that the spirit of the staff 
members is that they will make every effort to 
attend as many meetings as possible. 

An interesting paper on “Endocervicitis as 
Affecting Pregnancy” was read by Dr. George 
Ronne. Discussion by Dr. Jones. 

The following officers were re-elected for the 
year 1927: President, James L. Wheaton, M.D.; 
Vice President, John E. Donley, M.D.; Secretary, 
John F. Kenney, M.D.; Treasurer, Lamert Oul- 
ton, M.D. 

Meeting adjourned at 10:15 P. M. 

Joun F. Kenney, M.D., Secretary 
MemoriAL Hospitau STAFF 
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SERVICE 


Section of X-Ray Department, Anson General Hospital, 
Iroquois Falls, Ontario, Canada. Installation made by 
Toronto Branch of Victor X-Ray Corporation. 


Victor Nation-Wide Service 


hive Victor X-Ray Corporation has assumed a respon- 
sibility to the medical profession which does not end 
with developing and manufacturing X-Ray apparatus of Victor is as old as the X-Ray, 
the most approved type. It is a tenet of the Victor code Adequate service can be rendered 


that the operator of a Victor machine has the right to _—only by an organization of proved 
stability aud performance. 


receive technical aid when he needs it. Whether your X-Rap. nesde aes 


ion-wi i : . small or large, for limited office 
So, a nation-wide Victor Service Department was or. worker forthasseaiaides 


ganized years ago and direct branches established in the _atory, Victor Service can help you 
principal cities of the United States and Canada, where __ in the selection of equipment 
Victor trained men are always available. No matter py for the desired range 
where a Victor machine may be installed Victor Service ; 

stands ready, on request, to inspect it or to render such 

technical assistance as may be required. 


Victor alone maintains so comprehensive a Service 
Organization. 
VICTOR X-RAY CORPORATION 


2012 Jackson Boulevard i Chicago, Illinois 
33 Direct Branches Throughout U. S. and Canada 


Boston, Mass., 711 Boylston Street 
XrRAY PHYSICAL THERAPY 


@. 
Diagnostic and Deep Therapy |, mys] High Frequency, Ultra-Violet, 
Apparatus. Also ke oe Sinusoidal, Galvanic an 
of the Coolidge Tube . Phototherapy Apparatus 


Mention our Journal—it identifies you. 
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GASTRON 


An important contribution to the organic extracts 
which are serviceable in medicine. Gastron is ob- 
tained by direct extraction from the entire fresh 
stomach membrane, peptic and pyloric; it contains 
in solution the activated enzymes and all the | 
principles, organic and inorganic, of the fresh’ gland- 
ular tissue. 


GASTRON has wide, increasing, clinical application. 


Fairchild Bros. & Foster 


New York 


Superservice 
~ Hot Water Bottles 


Are made from the finest 
and purest selected rubber 


Over capacity, unlosable stopper. Soft, 
velvety, heavy rubber 


Hold the heat longer and will 
outwear all other water bottles 


Davol Rubber Company 


Providence, Rhode Island, U.S. A. 
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